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TOKENS, TYPES, WORDS, AND TERMS 


T a time when philosophers are arguing for the view, long cher- 
ished by the common man, that philosophy is only about words 
—or sentences, or propositions—it is natural to inquire, what is a 
a word? a sentence? a proposition? Among the paraphernalia 
recently utilized in this inquiry is the distinction between a par- 
ticular instance of a word, say ‘‘cat,’’ which is confined to just this 
spatio-temporal occurrence, this spot on this page of this copy of 
this issue of this JouRNAL, and the word ‘‘cat’’ as a universal, kind, 
or law, which is exemplified in innumerable instances, in this copy 
of this JouRNAL, in other copies of this issue, and in a myriad other 
contexts. The group of symbols, ‘‘Business is business,’’ contains 
three words in the one sense of ‘‘word,’’ only two in the other. 

C. S. Peirce, to whom the distinction is chiefly credited, called a 
word as a particular instance a ‘‘token’’ or ‘‘sinsign’’ and a word 
as a universal or kind a ‘‘type’’ or “‘legisign.’’?+ D. J. Bronstein * 
has recently advanced the distinction of sinsign and legisign to 
confound Carnap’s linguistic formalism, but although I applaud 
his purpose, I doubt the sufficiency of the apparatus. L. S. Steb- 
bing * has amended and extended the Peircean doctrine of token and 
type, but even her account, as she confesses, is not incapable of re- 
finement. 


Suppose that I have written the word ‘‘cat’’ twice in lower-case 
roman characters, and also pronounced it twice, and have done the 
same for the word ‘‘felis.’’ I shall call the result of this procedure 
our ‘‘illustrative situation.’’ 

1. Any one particular instance of a word is a word-token. 
‘*Cat’’ and ‘‘cat’’ are two tokens, just as ‘‘cat’’ and ‘‘felis.’’ In 
our illustrative situation there are eight word-tokens. (Miss Steb- 
bing identifies the token by calling it a ‘‘sound’’ or ‘‘shape,’’* but 
this is insufficient because either ‘‘sound’’ or ‘‘shape’’ is itself used 
ambiguously, sometimes to mean an instance [token] and sometimes 
to mean a kind [type].) 

1 Collected Papers, Vol. II, pp. 142-143; Vol. IV, p. 423. 

2‘*What is Logical Syntax?’’ Analysis, Vol. III (1936), pp. 49-56. 

8 **Sounds, Shapes, and Words,’’ Aristotelian Society Supplementary Vol- 


ume XIV, 1935, pp. 1-21. 
4 Loc. cit., pp. 7, 14. 
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2. Let us call a ‘‘word-type’’ a class or kind or defining char- 
acter of a class of tokens which are similar to one another in cer- 
tain essential respects. By the ‘‘essential respects’’ I mean, in the 
ease of written tokens, shape as opposed to size or color, etc., and 
in the case of spoken tokens, what can only be crudely designated 
as combinations of vowel- and consonant-qualities, as opposed to 
pitch, tempo, ete. ‘‘Cat’’ and ‘‘cat’’ are the same type, but an 
instance of ‘‘cat’’ written and an instance of ‘‘cat’’ spoken are two 
types. In our situation there are four word-types. 

3. Let us call simply a ‘‘word’’ the kind or class, or defining 
character of the class, of those types which are associated by the 
etymological bonds and lexicographical conventions which, in ordi- 
nary parlance, constitute them types of ‘‘the same word.’’ This 
is not a definition, for, among other faults, it is circular. But in 
practice everyone recognizes, usually, how to tell one word from 
another, in their various modes, and only considerations of time and 
economy, and not any intrinsic difficulty, prevent a fairly adequate 
analysis of the nature of such connection. ‘‘Cat’’ written and 
‘‘eat’’ spoken and ‘‘cat’’ in the signals of the deaf and dumb are 
one word. In our illustrative situation there are two words, ‘‘cat”’ 
and ‘‘felis.”’ 

4, But ‘‘cat’’ and ‘‘felis’’ obviously have something important 
in common, which the logician expresses by saying that they repre- 
sent the same ‘‘term.’’ Let us call a ‘‘term,’’ therefore, any kind, 
or class, or defining character of the class, of words which have any 
one same meaning. In our illustrative situation there is just one 
term. 

The ‘‘type,’’ as defined above, is an intermediate category sel- 
dom discussed. It is not clear whether Peirce distinguished between 
what we call a ‘‘type’’ and what we call a ‘‘word.’’ He defines 
‘*type’’ and ‘‘legisign’’ in a way to correspond to our ‘‘type,’’ but 
in his usage—as when he remarks that the legisign ‘‘the’’ occurs 
only once in the English language—they correspond to our ‘‘word.”’ 
Perhaps what we call a ‘‘type’’ he would call a ‘‘tone’’> or ‘‘quali- 
sign.’’® It is pretty plain that Miss Stebbing means by ‘‘type- 
word’’* what we call a ‘‘word’’ and she does not recognize our 
category of ‘‘word-type’’ or Peirce’s ‘‘qualisign.’’ It is for this 
reason, no doubt, that she demurs at calling the token an ‘‘in- 
stance’’ of the type.® 
5 Collected Papers, IV, p. 423. 

6 Ibid., II, p. 142. 


7 ** Sounds, Shapes, and Words,’’ p. 9. 
8 Ibid., pp. 5, 9. 
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Parallel to the foregoing distinctions for words, there are analo- 
gous distinctions for sentences, which are complex symbols con- 
taining words. Let us suppose a new illustrative situation com- 
posed by writing ‘‘The cat is black’’ twice, pronouncing it twice, 
and doing the same for ‘‘Nigra est felis.’’ 

1. A sentence-token is a particular set of particular symbolic 
marks (of a sort, let us say, to represent a complete assertion; but 
we are not concerned with the accuracy of this component of the 
description). Our situation includes eight sentence-tokens. 

2. A sentence-type is the class or character of similar sentence- 
tokens. We have four sentence-types. 

3. A sentence (in the strict sense, pure and simple) is the class 
or character of sentence-tokens associated by the linguistic conven- 
tions which make them, in common parlance, types of ‘‘the same 
sentence.’’ Our situation includes two sentences. 

4. A proposition is the class or character of sentence-types hav- 


ing any one same meaning. Our situation includes only one propo- 
sition. 


The foregoing scheme invites commentary. 

(a) Miss Stebbing remarks ® that we can point to a single token, 
‘‘eat,’’ and assert indifferently, ‘‘This is a token,’’ ‘‘ This is a type,”’ 
etc., and suggests that ‘‘is’’ must have different meanings in the 
different assertions. More plausible, I think, is the supposition 
that ‘‘this’’ has different meanings. Before we can decide what 
these differences are, we must decide whether the type, e.g., is a 
class or a character, and just how a class or a character is present 
in or represented in its instances. Meantime we can mention ‘‘the 
token ‘cat,’’’ ‘‘the term ‘cat,’’’ ‘‘a token of the type ‘cat,’’’ ‘‘a 
type for the term ‘cat,’’’ and so forth, without encountering any 
pernicious ambiguity. 

(b) The phrase ‘‘kind or class or character’? I employ with 
malice aforethought to avoid the question of the nature and status 
of universals, which is an important question, but wholly general 
and no special concern of ours. The notion of ‘‘logical construc- 
tion’’ does not appeal as strongly to my sentiment of rationality 
as to that of our English cousins, nor do I see any more reason for 
thinking that types are constructed out of tokens °° than that tokens 
are constructed out of types. Whatever be the true account of uni- 
versals, the fact that any ‘‘one word’’ is not a mere token but at 
least a type, that is, a universal, makes vain most of the shifts of 
nominalism."* 

9 Ibid., pp. 15, 19. 

10 Cf, Stebbing, loc. cit., pp. 9, 19. 

11 Mr. Whitehead, I believe, first brought this argument to my attention. 
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(c) Persons with a flair for analytic finesse will enjoy debating 
whether a word-token is a concrete particular—the solid volume of 
the ink-gob, for instance—or an abstract particular—the mere oc- 
current shape of the gob, for instance.’? I have no answer for this 
question, any more than for the question how much similarity two 
tokens must have to be of the same type. ‘‘Cat’’ in black on white 
is, by definition, of the same type as ‘‘cat’’ in white on black, or in 
chocolate on a cookie. But whereas ‘‘cat’’ in script might seem to 
be of the same type as ‘‘cat’’ in roman capitals, ‘‘free’’ in script 
is obviously not of the same type as ‘‘free’’ in roman capitals. Both 
of these problems are ‘‘only verbal,’’ not only in the trivial sense 
that they are about words, but also in the sense that the character- 
istics and entailments of the sundry possible solutions are evident 
already, so that any single final solution can be established by defi- 
nitional fiat, or just cheerfully renounced. 

(d) A person interested in counting tokens and types will en- 
counter other difficulties of an epistemological sort. Even if I 
confine myself to my own experience, it is not easy to say whether 
my simultaneous awareness of pronouncing a word and hearing it 
constitute two tokens or only one. But when I utter a word so that 
a thousand persons (including me) hear it, or write it so that a 
thousand see it, are there 1001 tokens involved (one for each spec- 
tator and one for the symbol-an-sich, as a physical object), 1000 
tokens (one for each spectator only, and no symbol-an-sich), or only 
one token (the symbol-an-sich, directly contemplated by each spec- 
tator)? If there are 1001 tokens, are there 1001 types for them, or 
only two types (one for the symbol-an-sich and one for all the 
‘*ideas’’ of it), or only one type (so that all the ideas are similar 
not enly to one another but to the symbol-an-sich)? Such questions 
arise, however, with regard to kinds and instances in any domain, 
and are not peculiar problems of the theory of symbols. 

(e) More germane is the question whether it is to the type or to 
the token that meaning primarily attaches. I do not find Miss 
Stebbing clear on this point.* I think—and she would probably 
agree—that although it is conceivable that a meaning might attach to 
a token, as such, just in virtue of its unique particularity, as cer- 
tain kinds of significance are supposed to attach to an amulet, it is 


12 The category of the abstract particular or abstract instance has not 
received justice at the hands of the analyst, much of whose work is correspond- 
ingly obscure. I have pleaded for it: ‘‘The Nature of Universals and of Ab- 
stractions,’’ Monist, Vol. XLI (1931), pp. 583-593. If the token is an abstrac- 
tum, the amendment ‘‘in the essential respects,’’ in our definition of ‘‘type,’’ is 
unnecessary. 

18 Cf. ‘‘Sounds, Shapes, and Words,’’ pp. 9, 20; 14, 17. 
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plain that all the meanings of actual languages attach to types, that 
is, to symbols by virtue of their kinds. 

(f) What I call a ‘‘sentence’’ seems to coincide with what Miss 
Stebbing calls an ‘‘expression,’’** although she confusingly treats 
‘fexpression’’ and ‘‘proposition’’*® as codrdinate rubrics with 
‘‘word’’ and ‘‘sentence,’’ and leaves very dark the rival status of her 
“‘type-sentence.’’ 

We might have followed her example in defining ‘‘sentence’’ 
immediately by reference to constituent ‘‘words,’’ for instance. 
Two sentences are sentences for the same proposition when their 
constituent words are words respectively for the same terms—the 
syntactical arrangement of the words counting, for the purposes of 
this formula, as a word also. Two sentence-types are types of the 
same sentence when their constituent word-types are types re- 
spectively of the same words; and so forth. 

(g) Our definition of ‘‘proposition’’ sustains interesting rela- 
tions to the common statement that a proposition is what is meant 
by a sentence.** Such a statement means either that a proposition 
is the fact denoted by the sentence, or that it is the character-complex 
connoted by the sentence. To identify the proposition with the fact 
incurs notorious difficulties: for instance, the conclusion that there 
are no false propositions. The identification of the proposition with 
the character-complex is more plausible, and more nearly in accord 
with the tempting quasiplatonic hypostatization of propositions. 
The whole question of the nature and status of propositions, how- 
ever, is of great scope and notoriety, and I have no ambition to 
settle it by postulate. I only suggest that the definition of ‘‘ propo- 
sition’’ as the class or character of sentences having the same mean- 
ing is in fair conformity with enlightened usage, provides, in 
connection with our general scheme, a certain amount of immediate 
illumination, and opens the way to an empirical analysis of more 
precision. 

Incidentally, any definition of ‘‘term’’ or ‘‘proposition’’ by 
reference to meaning makes futile the kind of objection to intel- 
lectualistic logic which asserts that ‘‘the same term’’ or ‘‘proposi- 
tion’’ may have ‘‘different meanings’’ in different contexts.7 Such 
assertion is self-contradictory. 

(h) Although Miss Stebbing does not employ the category 
‘‘term,’’? she does employ the correlative category ‘‘proposition.’’ 

14 Loc, cit., p. 15. 

15 Ibid., p. 18. 

16 Cf, Carnap, Logische Syntax der Sprache, p. 195. 


17 See e.g., F. OC. S. Schiller, ‘‘The Value of Formal Logic,’’ Mind, Vol. XLI 
(1932), pp. 58-71; P. W. Bridgman, 7'he Nature of Physical Theory, p. 44. 
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She does not succeed in defining ‘‘proposition,’’ but she rejects 18 
Ramsey’s definition of ‘‘proposition’’ by reference to the meaning 
of sentences. Her reasons are obscure. It is possible that she would 
be mollified if the phrase, ‘‘having the same meaning,’’ which I 
should interpret, ‘‘defined ultimately by ostension of the same char- 
acters,’’ were interpreted, in Carnapian fashion, ‘‘defined by syntac- 
tical rules or Umformungsregeln as synonymous with or substi- 
tutable for one another.’’ My dislike for this recourse is due simply 
to a conviction that it misrepresents the actual forms and functions 
of our language. 

(t) One is tempted to assert a simple hierarchical order among 
our categories, so that in a given situation the number of words or 
sentences can not be less and will probably be more than the number 
of terms or propositions, the number of types can not be less and 
will probably be more than the number of words or sentences, and 
the number of tokens can not be less and will probably be more than 
the number of types. No such neat and gradual function actually 
obtains, however, except at the cost of more modification and re- 
definition than it is worth. The relation of tokens to their type (if 
the tokens are abstract particulars, at any rate) is consistently 
many-one: a type can have many tokens, but a token only one type. 
But the relation of type to word is many-many. A word can be 
represented by many types; but so can a type represent many words. 
The written type ‘‘die’’ represents an English word and a quite 
different Latin word and still another German word. Even within 
the English language, the written type ‘‘die’’ represents what the 
lexicographer, on etymological or historical grounds, would call ‘‘two 
different words’’; while the oral homonym ‘‘die (dye) ’’ represents 
at least three ‘‘different words.’’?® The relation of word to term is 
similarly many-many. <A term can be represented by many words, 
but so can a word represent many terms. Thus, according to ordi- 
nary dictionary 1 sage, each of the English words represented by the 
type ‘‘die’’ represents a plurality of terms, indicated in the dic- 
tionary by a plurality of (related) definitions ascribing different (if 
related) meanings. It would be perfectly possible to define the word 
‘‘type’’ so that a type must sustain a many-one relation to its word, 
and ‘‘word’’ so that a word must sustain a many-one relation to its 
term. But to do so would only belie the gothic richness of the king’s 

18 ‘*Sounds, Shapes, and Words,’’ pp. 17, 21. Ramsey’s definition occurs 
in The Foundations of Mathematics, p. 274. Our view is now espoused by A. 
J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 121. 

19 Conversely, the etymologist would probably declare that English ‘‘cat,’’ 
German ‘‘Katze,’’ French ‘‘chat,’’ and Spanish ‘‘gato’’ are ‘‘the same word.’’ 
The conventions which determine, in limiting cases, what shall constitute one 
word are obviously ill defined. 
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English at the expense of distorting ordinary usage and complicating 
our scheme. 


The present disquisition is an instance, I suppose, of the ‘‘clari- 
fication and analysis’’ which, according to influential schools, are 
“‘the alpha and omega of philosophy.’’?° I believe, on the contrary, 
that such feats are very slight and menial parts of philosophy. 
Nevertheless, they are not without a certain fascination, and may 
even, in the long run, redeem themseves by facilitating research into 
those gigantic material issues which are the philosopher’s true voca- 
tion. 


DonaLtp C, WILLIAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 





SEMBLANCE AND SUBSTANCE IN ESTHETICS 
THE PLACE OF RESPONSIBILITY IN ART AND MoRALS 
I 


AN the term ‘‘beautiful’’ be employed in criticism not only of 

the arts, but also of moral actions and decisions? Can we, 
without completely disregarding the significance which these words 
have acquired through centuries of intelligent usage, assert that the 
term ‘‘beautiful’’ and the term ‘‘good’’ have any common conno- 
tation ? 

Surely we must hesitate before answering in the affirmative; for 
when speaking sub ratione boni, we must, like Hamlet, insist that we 
‘*know not seems’’; while, on the other hand, we can not say that 
Wagner’s music is better or worse than it sounds. In art the surface 
is everything. 

Many moderns are ready to insist that beauty resides in appear- 
ance and thus the term ‘‘esthetic semblance’’ becomes a useful and 
satisfying one. Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists seem to have been 
among the first to recognize semblance. By them it is interpreted as 
a radiance, the radiance of that which possesses reality or perfection 
in arich measure. But for most of us semblance is no such mystical 
category. We use the term to indicate that the lover of beauty is 
not, to quote Kant, interested in the existence of the object repre- 
sented by a work of art or, as in the case of natural beauty, interested 
in whether or not the beautiful object really possesses the characters 
which seem to shine forth from it. We look for brilliant appearance, 


20 These two phrases happen to be quoted from Ayer, op. cit., p. 50, and 


Ake Petzall, Logistischer Positivismus, p. 6, but they could, of course, be sub- 
stantially duplicated from any of a hundred sources. 
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but we are willing to see it isolated from the rest of the world. The 
picture frame and the pedestal remind us that beauty belongs to a 
realm, sharply isolated, where things are what they seem, or where 
seeming and being are identical; and we may feel, as Keats has 
taught, that this is all we need to know. 

Thus artistic semblance is intensified beyond theoretical or prac- 
tical needs, it is a semblance where a meaning, an effect, is brilliantly 
reflected in the several facets which the medium or material offers to 
the observer. This highly wrought expression might be charac- 
terized as an ‘‘athletic’’ of the spirit, where performance is carried 
to a high and difficult pitch to satisfy no end save that of a full and 
unimpeded activity of apprehension. Here certainly the beautiful 
can not be identified with the representation of the good. For ar- 
tistic enjoyment is enjoyment of the structure of semblance and not 
of the object represented. 

No writer has argued more vigorously for this autonomy of es- 
thetic semblance than Kant himself—and still it is he who assures 
us that beauty is ‘‘a symbol of morality.’’ By this statement Kant 
means that we judge the internal structure of beauty according to 
a pattern similar to that employed in judgments concerning moral 
character... And he is right: moral responsibility and esthetic excel- 
lence are structural analogues. They both embody freedom, wherein 
decision follows no habitual routine or necessity, where, in scholastic 
phrase, passion is replaced by genuine activity. The good man is no 
slave of impulse or of convention, nor is the good artist an irrespon- 
sible individualist or merely the docile follower of the tenets of a 
school. 

Kant goes even further than this when he tells us that judgment, 
the organ of taste, and the practical and moral faculty are ‘‘mutually 
and mysteriously interwoven.’’ 


















II 


Artistic freedom is freedom with limited responsibility. It is 
bounded by the conventions of semblance and we do not look beyond 
them if we would maintain an esthetic attitude. We are concerned 
with the surface of things: we expect the artist to prepare an ex- 
hibit. He is working, albeit honestly, for the sake of appearances. 
But appearance does not, if we may borrow the Cartesian phrase, 
‘‘exist in itself.’’ It rides, like quality, upon a support. In this 
ease the support is largely a matter of convention, the conventions of 
the arts whereby life and reality, in the broadest sense, are reflected. 
But there are times when we demand substance. We seek something 
firmer than esthetic appearance, something that need ask no quarter 
1 Critique of Judgment, Part I, section 59. 
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of the spectator, possessing value, as it does, without special reference 
to any particular perspective or avenue of semblance. Now, the 
question which we must consider: Is substantial freedom substantial 
beauty ?—or, better, do we apprehend moral responsibility estheti- 
cally, perceiving a kind of beauty which differs from the beauty of 
art only in that it is not meant for exhibition and is not isolated from 
its environment by the frame-like conventions of semblance? 

Perhaps portrayal of moral character in the drama offers us a 
crucial instance. Recall Plato’s suspicion of the art of mimicry.” 
This is founded largely, I suspect, upon a deep-seated suspicion of 
the man who is willing to combine moral subject-matter with sheer 
semblance. And, I suppose, Plato is in part right: the actor so often 
can not stop acting when he is off the stage. What may be beautiful 
within the limits of esthetic semblance, honestly proclaimed by the 
conventions of the theater, becomes intolerable in real life when ap- 
pearance becomes sham, except perhaps to those few tolerant sophis- | 
ticates who take for granted that many actors are always acting and 
judge them accordingly. And for these, indeed, all the world is a 
stage. This dictum, touched as it is by the cynicism of the raison- 
neur, is really the metropolitan sophisticate’s translation of Keats’ 
‘‘Beauty is Truth.’’ All such attitudes require application of ar- 
tistie categories to judgments upon practical life, judgment which 
we should otherwise call moral. 

Upon the basis of this opposition, many people would, and with 
some show of reason, insist upon a sharp dualism between the moral 
and the esthetic. Now, there is no doubt that ethical judgments are 
not judgments concerning art, but it does not follow that moral judg- 
ments can not be esthetic, or in some way concerned with beauty. 
In fact when we praise or blame a moral agent’s decision, we recog- 
nize him as being akin to the artist—but as an artist with a very 
special type of medium at his disposal, in terms of which he is 
responsible. 

Substantial freedom, or genuine moral action, has a medium of 
its own, and this is not the medium of the arts—even of dramatic art 
—it is, in fact, far less docile or plastic; for moral decisions, unlike 
the decisions of the artist, can not be sharply bounded in the extent 
of their application. Except in very primitive cultures or in highly 
nationalist circles, no such limitation is explicitly recognized. 

Responsibility is a key concept for both substantial freedom and 
for freedom in semblance. The successful critic may be said to re- 
veal the conscience of an artist by answering the questions which the 
artist’s responsibility has rendered answerable, in terms of the 
structure peculiar to his work. When no answer can be offered, 

2 Republic, 395. 
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when we can not after long acquaintance tell why, that is, to heighten 
what effect proper to the work as a whole, this or that line is drawn, 
we must admit that the artist was irresponsible, proceeding by 
momentary caprice or automatic habit. 

The analogy with moral decision would be universally obvious, 
were it not for the fact that many of us would rather compare moral 
decision to that of the technician and to prefer the engineer to the 
artist as an analogue. This is an unfortunate comparison: the engi- 
neer faces a specific task and considers means to the achievement of 
a very well-defined end. As regards any one project he can formu- 
late a very definite goal to which the means at his command may be 
subordinated. Neither the artist nor the moral agent may do this: 
the means must all too frequently be recognized as ends in them- 
selves. Minor characters in a novel must be considered for their 
own esthetic clarity, and morally we must all recognize the humanity 
of the people whom our plans involve. A phrase of moral activity 
is, like a novel or a symphony, a realm of ends—except that it is also 
a kingdom of ends composed of responsible subjects, codperation be- 
tween whom requires a highly sensitive self-control where means and 
end must often be fused into one. 

Perhaps we can clarify our position by submitting a brief analysis 
of what we mean by moral responsibility. A motive is an unillumi- 
nated desire, or better, desire in isolation from its possible relation 
to the whole self. An intention is illuminated motive. But it may 
arise from more than one motive, and the emergence of an intention 
often follows upon a tense and agonizing conflict, for the satisfaction 
of one motive may thwart other desires. The intention is the act of 
illumination with which the agent passes into overt action. A person 
is responsible in our sense, which is not the legal one, when his in- 
tention illuminates all relevant motives,—illuminates even those 
motives which it denies—when, so to speak, the intention brings 
the relevant motives into contact with the actual situation and its 
implied future, so that the intention becomes the individual’s mature 
desire, even when it involves the denial of other desires recognized 
as incompatible with it. 

Lack of responsibility takes two forms. The first and morally 
the most significant type of irresponsibility arises from rationaliza- 
tion. The second type may be called a sudden loss of presence of 
mind. Its most easily recognized form is the sudden yielding to 
physical cowardice. Any flinching before spectacular danger, a 
weakness which drives our coolly made plans from our minds, is an 
example of sudden irresponsibility. A sudden yielding to the temp- 
tation to boast or to ‘‘enlarge upon”’ a story we are telling may also 
be an instance, as indeed a sudden succumbing to any temptation. 
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Such loss of presence of mind differs from rationalization in that 
there is no intellectual struggle. Often the senses and desire lend 
a sudden power to one motive, attention is held by an object thus 
presented, and action follows. So in the arts elements of merely 
sentimental importance may be emphasized at the expense of sound 
composition. 

The phenomenon of rationalization is too well known to any in- 
trospective person to require much introduction. It is a confusion 
of motives owing to the fact that illumination is withheld from the 
situation by the overwhelming presence of one or more dominant 
motives. All rationalization is essentially hasty thinking even if the 
struggle exhausts a long period of time. Hasty decision is opposed, 
not to slow but to deliberate decision, and rationalization is hasty be- 
cause inspection closes before everything has been observed. This 
phenomenon may repeat itself indefinitely in slightly varying forms 
and thus counterfeit conscientious and mature consideration. 

Now, I believe that irresponsibility like bad art is never delib- 
erate, for we can not deliberately ignore any motive. If I consider 
the demands of a motive deliberately, I, so to speak, give it a hearing ; 
and, if I say that I do not want to give it a hearing, I am facing only 
the merest shadow of the motive which has lost its appeal, its 
cherished ends being somehow made to seem irrelevant. Thus the 
decision or the intention of a victim of rationalization is isolated 
from the relevant motives. Lack of responsibility splits the soul into 
fragments, 

Moral freedom, then, is the full compresence of motives in the act 
of decision—the reconciliation of the self. It is a matter of ‘‘full 
presence of mind.’’ If motives are denied, at least they have not 
been ignored ; and our internal freedom is preserved even in the face 
of external necessity. This gives the same rich concrete unity which 
we look for on the painter’s canvas: no group of figures falls without 
the pattern; there is no fissure in the composition and no adjunct. 
Nothing has been left to itself: every element has been caught up 
in the sweep of the composition as in a group by El Greco. It is this 
compact actuality that we seek in art, since it surpasses the floating 
or disjointed structure of mere experience, or the skeletal patterns 
of discursive theory where full interconnections can not be seen 
totum simul. And it is this compresence which we enjoy in con- 
templating substantial freedom when we recognize that our friend 
acts with full presence of mind and is, so to speak, ‘‘all there.’’ 
Here in moral responsibility is a compresence that has come to life 
and maintains itself without the support of a more or less arbitrary 
semblance. Here is a revelation of a causa sui, finite autonomy or 
responsibility concrete with its environment. 
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We are now aware of the significance of Kant’s statement that 
(artistic) beauty is the symbol of morality. This does not mean that 
we enjoy responsibility because it reminds us of morality or vice 
versa, but rather that they both embody the same value, each in a 
setting of its own, one of semblance, the other of human life taken, 
so to speak, im situ, free from the artificial limits of the prepared 
exhibit. 

How do we recognize responsibility in another? Hardly by an 
external empirical test. Even a martyr may not be a saint and this 
even despite his conviction of his own sincerity. He may be too 
ready to become a martyr, too eagerly confusing sacrifice with a 
supreme exhibition of self-assertion. 


The last temptation is the greatest treason 
To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


But again, like Mr. Eliot’s Thomas 4 Becket, he may see his mar- 
tyrdom as a spectacle of compelling power, the only instrument 
whereby his mission may be accomplished. 

We often talk of sympathetic insight into character, but we do 
not always recognize that this and this alone is moral judgment and 
that it is esthetic in essence. Strictly speaking we do not understand 
a moral decision. We do not in important crises, classify and then 
praise or condemn. If we approve, we either participate in the 
agent’s decision by sympathetic repetition of its evaluation—and 
this is clearly akin to esthetic appreciation, where to enjoy is to re- 
create—or we respect it as something which we may later truly ap- 
preciate as when we are baffled by a difficult canvas of, say, Picasso. 

In either case, we are seeking insight, to find a pervading unity 
or dominion without which, in the one case, the picture does not exist 
as an esthetic object or, in the other, our friend as a fully responsible 
being. In the latter case, we are looking for the unity of selfhood. 
Nothing is then more ugly than to come, let us say, upon an isolated 
humanitarian gesture, a profession of good will toward the under- 
privileged made by a pseudo-conservative who is clearly unwilling to 
pay the price which realization of such an ideal would require. 

The moral freedom which we apprehend is a characteristic of 
actions or decisions and not of personality as a whole. The good 
man is one who tends toward free acts of decision. Thus we may 
respect a friend for the free decision of which he is frequently 
capable; but we enjoy the decision by esthetic participation. So 
also in esthetic criticism: we admire Shakespeare because we enjoy 
Hamlet. The esthetic responsibility which renders Hamlet a su- 
preme play is immanent in a series of decisions, originally Shake- 
speare’s and now, in a measure, ours as we enter the work of art. 
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To appreciate the moral responsibility of an action we must partici- 
pate in its decision in the same way. To approve is to reaffirm and 
so to coincide with the agent. 

Aside from the matter of semblance, I can see no essential dif- 
ference between esthetic participation, whereby we enter the mind of 
the artist and find his decision or selection good, and moral approval 
whereby we reaffirm a certain action as the realization of a group of 
motives, and recognize the clarity in which these motives have been 
present one to another. 

III 


From the dramatic point of view, where we confine ourselves to 
the enjoyment of some semblance, genuine substantial freedom often 
appears at a disadvantage, deliberation being slow and cumbersome 
and lacking in the art of gesture. As Schiller teaches, the good man 
may often lack outward, we are tempted to say, superficial, grace. 

Romantic thinkers have been on the whole too eager to judge 
morality as if it were an art, just as Plato was too eager to judge art 
as if it were morality. The latter saw clearly enough that moral 
action is beautiful . . . although throughout he tended to interpret 
beauty in too rationalist a fashion . . . but this led him to his un- 
happy attitude toward esthetic semblance, so emphatically manifest 
in the last book of the Republic. On the other hand, the romanticist 


too often fails to perceive any beauty but the artistic or the natural, 
thus ignoring the one esthetic value in the apprehension of which 
Plato is supreme. I suspect that this is owing to the common 
romanticist belief that beauty must be reflected in a richly sensuous 
medium. 


Plunge deep thy soul in sense 
That sense may flower in soul. 


But the beauty of moral freedom is wrought in sterner stuff. If 
we would find its nearest artistic counterpart in the realm of sem- 
blance, we must turn to the metaphysical poets, where the effect rides 
rather upon ideas than upon mere sensuous images, where the very 
medium is often intellectual or supra-sensuous.* Plotinus, who, we 
have seen, was one of the first to consider the doctrine of semblance, 
approaches this position when he writes of intellectual beauty. ‘‘The 
color flowering on that height is beauty; or rather all there is color 
and beauty through and through, for the beauty is no mere bloom 
‘upon the surface’’* And sensuous beauty must always be, in this 
sense, superficial or a matter of semblance. 

3 Scientific argument may itself merge with esthetic enjoyment. See the 
author’s ‘‘ Awareness of Actuality in the Esthetic Experience,’’ This JOURNAL, 


Vol. XXXII (1935), p. 327, also p. 324. 
4Enn. V, 8, 10. 
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Recall in conclusion Symposium, 212, where Plato tells us that 
the soul may at last produce beautiful realities. Such realities, we 
interpret, are moral decisions. These may at times exist only in 
sincerely pronounced words which force of circumstance may render 
ineffectual. But they are none the less ‘‘real,’’ being free of the 
irresponsible and the merely apparent. Thus the Good, the Beauti- 
ful, and the True or, better, the Moral, the Esthetic, and the Real or 
Genuine may be said to intersect with one another, if only they are 
extended as the philosophy of responsibility requires. 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT. 
Bowpbo1n COLLEGE. 
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Indian Thought and its Development. AtBert SCHWEITZER. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 1936. xii+ 272 pp. $2.50. 


This is more than an outline of the history of Indian philosophy, 
it is an interpretation of this history by a sympathetic but Christian 
theologian. He sees in the turns of Indian thought a long struggle 
between ‘‘world and life negation’’ and ‘‘world and life affirma- 
tion.’’ In the Vedas both view-points are presented; under Brah- 
manic influences the negative philosophy gains the upper hand, de- 
feating by the way the attempts of Samkhya, Jainism, and Buddhism 
to erect dualistic metaphysics. Meanwhile the rise of Hinduism 
asserts the affirmative values until negation and affirmation are 
once more held parallel and complementary, as they are in the 
Bhagavad-Gité. In modern times, affirmation is gradually winning 
the victory, and pushing the literal interpretation of reincarnation 
into the background. Dr. Schweitzer uses Vivekananda, Gandhi, 
and Tagore as illustrations of an ‘‘ethical,’’ affirmative philosophy 
triumphant in India. The problem that remains, however, is the 
synthesis of the ethical, humanitarian interest with the metaphysical 
monism of mysticism. Such a synthesis Dr. Schweitzer regards as 
a pressing need in both East and West. 

Dr. Schweitzer is an able and conscientious historian, who is not 
content with superficial narrative to force his moral lesson on the 
reader. The book is therefore a useful historical survey regardless 
of the value of the author’s moral lesson. Its chief fault is its fail- 
ure to relate the movements of Indian thought to the cultural changes 
which they reflect. His eye is almost singly on the profundity of 
mysticism and the inadequacy of dualism as metaphysical and theo- 
logical systems. The whole book is pervaded by the author’s per- 
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sonal and life-long interest in the reconciliation of practical ethics 
and mystical monism. 


H. W. S. 


The Significance of James’ Essay. ArtHur Lapan. New York: 


Privately printed. 1936. For sale by Journal of Philosophy. 
Pp. vii-+ 69. 75e. 


The ‘‘essay’’ in question is Does Consciousness Exist?, and in 
the first two chapters of this doctoral dissertation Mr. Lapan has 
gathered some helpful material for its elucidation. That the pre- 
suppositions of the nascent science of psychology, both as to subject- 
matter and method, encouraged James’s contemporaries and James 
himself, in The Principles of Psychology, to treat consciousness as 
‘‘logically and ontologically substantive’’ is indicated by some in- 
teresting quotations. That this, in turn, ‘‘bifurcated’’ the context 
of knowledge ‘‘into an irreparable duality’’ and severed mental life 
from its physical conditions and natural objects, is Mr. Lapan’s 
thesis. James’s Essay, he believes, is chiefly significant as a shift 
from ‘‘consciousness’’ in this objectionable usage to ‘‘experience,’’ 
thus paving the way for the further development, only foreshadowed 
by James himself, in which experience could be included in ‘‘nature’’ 
and the breach between mind and its natural context finally healed. 
The analysis becomes increasingly schematic as it proceeds and Mr. 
Lapan seems to me to simplify unduly the considerations that 
actually led to the ‘‘bifureation’’ to which he rightly objects. But 
his references to the history of psychology do genuinely help to 
place James’s polemic against ‘‘consciousness’’ in its appropriate 
setting and thus shed light on its significance. 

A. E. M. 


Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie. Edited 
by Werner Schingnitz: 

Julius Schultz’ ‘‘Maschinen-Theorie des Lebens.’’ Unter Heran- 
ziehung und mit teilweise wértlichem Abdruck eines Briefwech- 
sels. Mit einer monographischen Bibliographie Julius Schultz 
von Adolf Weser. Erwin Dirz. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1935. 
vii + 80 pp. 3.20 M. 

Das Eine und die Welt. Versuch zur Interpretation der Leib- 
niz’schen Metaphysik. Mit einem Verzeichnis der Leibniz-Bib- 
liographien. HertnricH Ropouu. Leipzig: §. Hirzel. 1936. 
viii +110 pp. 4M. 


This series of brief monographs began in 1932 with an account 
of Husserl’s pre-phenomenological philosophy and continued in 
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1933-1934 with eight volumes dealing mostly with the philosophy 
of Husserl, Scheler, Klages, Heidegger, and Weber. Of the nine 
monographs published in 1935-1936, however, only two are con- 
cerned with the phenomenological tradition, and one is inclined to 
suspect that most of them were selected because of their anti- 
materialistic bias, their nationalism or mysticism. Thus the editor 
recommends the thirteenth book of the series: Charles Maurras und 
die Westanschauung der Action Francaise, with the remark that 
‘*Maurras’ theory, like every political theory, rests upon an anthro- 
. pological presupposition. His struggle against liberalism and ro- 
manticism . . . shows the special Latin stamp of nationalism, which 
has appeared most markedly up to now in Italian Fascism.’’ 
Katholizismus als Mystik bei Leon Bloy and Das Eine und die Welt 
(Vols. 15 and 16 of the series) are clearly averse to rationalism, 
while a book about Johannes Reinke (Vol. 17) assails materialism, 
that béte noire of National Socialism. 

Erwin Ditz’s book on Julius Schultz’s machine theory of life, 
though it opposes Driesch’s vitalism, is also anti-materialistic. 
Schultz’s ‘‘mechanism,’’ which the author ardently adopts as the 
only escape from Driesch’s experiments and arguments, is a ‘‘teleo- 
logical mechanism,’’ while materialism is rejected because it ‘‘recog- 
nizes neither meaning, purpose, nor wholes’’ (sic). The author 
presents the customary arguments against Driesch’s immaterial 
force (entelechy), and, in fact, goes so far as to say that if one 
electron were materially undetermined, the result would be chaos. 
His defense of Schultz’s conception of the sea-urchin egg as a 
mechanical system, any part of which can regenerate a neighboring 
part which has been cut away, a conception which tries to avoid 
both the ‘‘machine’’ theory of Roux and the entelechy of Driesch, 
has considerable interest. 

Heinrich Ropohl’s Das Eine wnd die Welt is an interpretation 
of Leibniz’s metaphysics in terms of Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit and 
the reader will experience a great surprise to see Leibnizian ra- 
tionalism translated into the tortuous psychological terms of 
Heidegger’s remarkable language. Although the author takes great 
pains to put the relevant texts of Leibniz before our eyes in the 
original Latin and seventeenth-century French and German, it is 
doubtful whether anyone will accept his Heideggerian renderings 
and interpretations except the Heideggerians themselves. Certainly 
no one else will understand them. 

That there are certain resemblances between discrepant philos- 
ophies no one would deny. Thus Leibniz’s doctrine that each finite 
monad is necessarily the center of the world which it mirrors and 
his definition of the world as the circumference or surrounding 
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medium have analogues in Heidegger’s philosophy. Likewise, Leib- 
niz’s ‘‘appetit,’’ i.e., the movement of one perception to another, 
may require the ‘‘intentional’’ reference to other things than those 
perceived, in order that free play may be allowed to the ‘‘turning 
toward’’ (Zuwendung) ; and the degrees of clarity and confusion 
with which the monads mirror the universe may be partly ex- 
plained by Heidegger’s ‘‘turning toward’’ and ‘‘turning away’’ 
and by the phenomenological doctrine of ‘‘horizons.’’ All this 
could be granted without going nearly so far as the author does. 

Sometimes, however, the author seems quite aware of the vastly 
different problems and historical motivation of the two philosophies 
he is bringing together. Thus he explains that the demand of 
Leibniz’s time for a causal explanation of the world gave undue 
prominence to his cosmological position and precluded, even to the 
present day, a correct understanding of the metaphysics (p. 88). 
The correct understanding, we are left to conclude, is supplied by 
the Heideggerian analysis of the subjective, ontic, and ontological 
presuppositions of this cosmology. The development of the mona- 
dology, he says, was determined by the natural-scientific and mathe- 
matical point of view of the ‘‘philosophic reformata’’ and by the 
insight into the constitution of the mind. The emergence of strict 
science guaranteed an illusionless exact explanation of the world. 
And Leibniz, misled by its pretended purity and strictness, believed 
that the scientific method furnished the great access to existents. 
As a result, the question concerning a pre-theoretic ‘‘natural’’ 
mode of approach to existents was bound to be suppressed. 

V. J. McG. 


L’esperienza e l’uomo. Fondamenti di una filosofia umanistica. 
Franco LompBarpi. (Studi Filosofici, Seconda Serie, xii.) Fir- 
enze: Felice le Monnier. 1935. xii+ 336 pp. 201. 


mondo degli uomini. Franco Lomparpr. (Studi Filosofici, 
Seconda Serie, xiii.) Firenze: Felice le Monnier. 1935. viii + 
312 pp. 201. 


The purpose of Dr. Lombardi’s thought is to lay ‘‘the foundations 
of a humanistic philosophy.’’ In the introduction to the first volume, 
he claims that his humanism follows the spirit though not the letter 
of Gentile’s philosophy. ‘‘The attempt to make intelligible a Reality 
which speaks not in the third person, but in the first person, that is, 
to make intelligible the individual consciousness of me who speaks, or 
to present the concept of reality as person, is that which constitutes 
the effort and significance of the Gentilian philosophy.’’ Be that 
as it may, Dr. Lombardi’s humanism represents what we might call 
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in this country a naturalistic strain emerging from the Italian neo- 
idealistic tradition. Though his language may be different, his quest 
may be expressed in the words of Professor Woodbridge: ‘‘Philoso- 
phy is not an answer to the question of why there is a world with men 
in it, but an analysis of such a world.’’ 

According to the author, the main problem of philosophy is to 
explain or ‘‘justify’’ the actual, concrete ways of man, both in theory 
and in practice. The first volume is an attempt to justify the intel- 
lectual experience of men in their search for knowledge or truth. 
Viewing modern philosophy as a battle of epistemology based upon 
‘‘metaphysical’’ conceptions of experience, Dr. Lombardi repeatedly 
affirms that the task of contemporary philosophy is to resolve the an- 
tinomy raised by the two outstanding camps of this battle. The first 
camp is empiricism, which issues in materialism. The second camp 
is rationalism, which issues in idealism. Instead of justifying the 
ways of man, empiricism, so to speak, justifies the ways of Matter, 
and idealism justifies the ways of God or the Absolute. The author 
convineingly points out that both the a posteriori conception of ex- 
perience and the a priori conception begin with a common but erro- 
neous presupposition, namely, ‘‘an objectivistic epistemological in- 
tuition’’ based upon ‘‘facts’’ for the former and ‘‘ universal thought”’ 
for the latter. The tragedy of the situation, he adds, is that both end 
in a common disaster, namely, an absolute subjectivism. Both nullify 
the very possibility of human experience by making it either an epi- 
phenomenon of Matter or a phenomenon of Spirit. It is this shadow 
view of experience, arising out of a reductive analysis, which eclipses 
a sound conception of knowledge. 

The author concludes that the history of modern philosophy 
teaches us that no ‘‘metaphysical’’ conception of experience can 
justify the ways of man. By ‘‘metaphysical’’ he means, ‘‘any phi- 
losophy which begins by moving from the concept of world Reality, 
assumed in the third person,’’ as Matter or Thought. 

A humanistic conception of experience, on the other hand, begins 
with Reality in the first person. This means for Dr. Lombardi, that 
each individual, each ‘‘I,’’ is an intelligent ‘‘center’’ living in an in- 
telligible cixcumference or world which he and other men are striving 
to understand. Since knowledge is a fact ‘‘in the world of men,’’ 
the only way to make it intelligible is to affirm that the world in which 
men actually live is accessible to their understanding. Since error 
is also a fact, the only way to make it intelligible is to remember that, 
though man may be rational, he i$ also an animal and therefore not 
God. The experience of knowing is neither like the passive eye of the 
empiricist nor like the active creation of the idealist but the dynamic 
penetration of the world by the society of men. The author presents 
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this ‘‘concept of the human personality’’ as the way to resolve the 
antinomy of modern epistemology. His faith is that only a human- 
istic philosophy can bring together man and his world in their 
proper relation. Only a humanistic philosophy can bring together 
what both empiricism and idealism have either put asunder or ulti- 
mately swallowed. 

The second volume is an attempt to explain or justify the moral 
ways of man on the same ‘‘ foundations of a humanistic philosophy.”’ 
According to Dr. Lombardi, the function of a moral philosophy is 
not to defend this or that positive theory of morals but to make in- 
telligible the universal concept of morality itself. As the task of 
theoretical philosophy is to present an adequate concept of reality, so 
the task of practical philosophy is to present an adequate concept of 
freedom. 

The poles of the moral antinomy, corresponding to the theoretical 
one, are determinism and indeterminism. The author states that 
both poles, because of their objectivistic bias, make intelligible only 
‘fa freedom of error, the most miserable but also the most unthinkable 
of all freedoms.’’ Though idealism begins with a defense of freedom 
against the determinism of materialism, it ends with an internal de- 
terminism where ‘‘the Freedom of Reason is equal to its Necessity.’’ 
Thus, Spinoza and Hegel coincide on this matter, he concludes. 

Approaching the moral inquiry with the same attitude as the 
theoretical inquiry of the previous volume, Dr. Lombardi attacks the 
members of the moral antinomy as ‘‘metaphysical.’’ He attempts 
to resolve this antinomy by indicating that men are actually and con- 
cretely free in so far as they become masters of those circumstances or 
environment which might otherwise enslave them. Freedom is not 
so much a fact as something to be achieved by what the author calls 
‘‘energia spirituale,’’ the essence of the spiritual life. How much 
freedom there is in the world will depend ultimately on the kind of 
men there are in the world. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Allure du transcendental. Grorces Bfénéizé. Paris: J. Vrin. 
1936. xxvii + 274 pp. 


The philosophy of M. Bénézé would appear to be definitely in 
the tradition of logical analysis. The ideas which he discusses are 
presented not as products of external forces, social, biological, physi- 
eal, or other, but as units which it is the duty of the philosopher to 
break down dialectically. The result at first sight is a book which 
preserves the now well-known distinction of the ‘‘reason,’’ which 
he calls the ‘‘transcendental,’? and the data of experience. He 
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recognizes, as others have before him, the interdependence of these 
two sets of human interest, but he spends most of his time showing 
how the reason organizes the world of experience while deriving its 
categories from it. Nothing here, except the details, would seem to 
be novel. Yet M. Bénézé has a feeling for the material world which 
thinkers of his tradition seldom exhibit. Though he treats utility 
with all the contempt of a Platonist, he is willing to state as one of.. 
his conclusions, Le corps de l’homme est notre mesure de toutes 
choses. Each word in this text is important and, if the whole were 
accurately ‘‘explicated,’’ would probably give us a fair idea of 
what its author is driving at. Such an exegesis would carry us far 
beyond the limits of a brief review, but it would well repay one. 

G. B. 


In the Shadow of Tomorrow. Jan Huizinea. Translated from the 
Dutch by J. H. Huizinga. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. 1936. 239 pp. $2.50. 


It may well be that the elders of the present generation will go 
down in history as men who were acutely aware of the maladies of 
their times, but singularly blind and impotent when it came to de- 
vising remedies. The latest expert diagnostician of the ills of our 
age, at any rate, is the Dutch historian who is rector of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden; and his performance is a brilliant one, superbly 


succinct where a Spengler is interminable. Unfortunately for the 
book’s title, however, it is weakest on the prophetic side. In Pro- 
fessor Huizinga’s elaboration of a public address to book length, 
one can find all of the faults of the present stripped bare: mental 
deterioration, loss of faith in reason, chaotic pluralism of ideals, 
‘‘uprooting of the service-concept,’’ exaltation of the amoral State, 
weakening of the critical faculty, barbaric misuse of science, arro- 
gant puerilism, and unabashed superstition. But when he comes 
to face the perilous future, his prophetic vision becomes clouded by 
nostalgia for the balanced humanism of the order which he so clearly 
sees is doomed. He affirms himself an optimist who would courage- 
ously urge us to go forward ‘‘even if we are appalled at the unseen 
depths and distances ahead.’’ He recognizes that ‘‘a general going- 
back is out of the question.’’ But in what direction shall we go 
forward ? 

The author tells us merely that ‘‘it is not from intervention by 
social organizations that we must expect deliverance . . . what is 
required is an internal regeneration of the individual ... in the 
direction of unselfishness and equitableness.’’ He concedes that 
‘‘history can predict. nothing except that great changes in human 
relationships will never come about in the form in which they have 
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been anticipated. We know that the shape of things to come will 
be different from anything that we can imagine”’ (italics his). Yet 
one can not feel that Professor Huizinga is genuinely hospitable to 
novelties or even acquainted with the good except in guises that are 
entirely conventional and familiar. He identifies the good with the 
ways in which he has been accustomed to pursue it, and especially 
with ‘‘the beneficial restraints of respect for tradition, form and 
cult.’? He seems incapable of perceiving that the ends of the hu- 
manism which he loves may possibly be attained by means which 
are not traditional. But that, of course, is a failing which he shares 
with the older third of any population, a stubborn reluctance to see 
or accept the values of the newer parts of the universe. 
H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Associa- 
tion will be held at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 
on December 28 and 29. The program is as follows: 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 
11 am. The Challenge of a Changing World ......... J. W. Jent 
1:00 p.m. Variables in American Democracy. .Frederick W. Meier 
Social Thought in Mexico Jose Vasconcelos 
Can America Avoid the Class War? ....Harold N. Lee 
4:00 p.m. Informal tea. Welcome by President C. C. Selectman 
of Southern Methodist University. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet and Presidential Address: ‘‘The Philosopher 
as Statesman’’ Ralph W. Nelson 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


On Squaring the Circle: Philosophy and Mathematics 

George Cronemeyer 

The Ethical Import of the Aesthetical Teachings of Kant 

and Schiller Marian Smyth 

Scholastic Metaphysics Regis H. Riter 
Religious Experience and Social Progress 


Lloyd V. Moore 
1:00 p.m. Business Session. 





The thirteenth meeting of the Huckenbund took place on the 31st 
of October and the 1st of November, 1936, at Jena. The general sub- 
ject of discussion was ‘‘Schaffen im Geist.’? Dr. von Hagen presided 
and among those who read papers and participated in the discussion 
were Francesco Orestano, Hans Buchner, Jurgen Rausch, Karl 


Gumpricht, Walther Gresky, Horst Hohne, K. Nadler, and Helmut 
Schelsky. 





New changes are announced in the direction of Kantstudien. Of 
the three directors who were substituted in 1934 for Arthur Liebert, 
namely, Paul Menzer, Eduard Spranger, and Martin Loepelmann, 
only the last mentioned remains. Since 1935, the direction has been 
in charge of Hans Heyse, with the collaboration of Otto Koellreutter, 
Martin Loepelmann, and Eugen Mattiat. 
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